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THE NEED OF A REVALUATION 
OF HEALTH EDUCATION 


ndition of health education in the 





schools, the rising tide of quack- 
ywrnitude of the health problem in 
fe, the diffieulty of obtaining in 
ey personal benefit from discov- 
import is not well understood 
blic, and the strategic position of 
nd universities to render a service 
y by training their graduates to 
erly the responsibilities of intelli- 
ns in the promotion of public wel- 
to make a revaluation of health 


mperative. 


EDUCATION IN THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS 
» the introduction of physiology into 
ilum of the elementary school by 
Mann in 1837 and the beginning of 
n to make it compulsory by Massa- 
in 1850, with a few refreshing ex- 
health edueation has been charac- 
lack of thoroughness, by an at- 
use it for propaganda, a belief in 
al aequisition and an uncertain 
tion of its teachers. 
number of years, many cultured 
hought it was indelieate, if not 
ilgar, to know as much concern- 





iman body as of sewing machines 





ughbred horses. Certain parents 





d their sons learning physiology 





posed their daughters being taught it. 
equel of this prudery is written in 
and bordered in black on innumer- 






ves of medical reeords of disease 


| incurable by delay. 







‘'rvanizations interested in reforms 











“aw in the teaching of physiology 
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an opportunity to advance their causes. 
Temperance societies and anti-tobacco 
leagues joined with certain educators in 
having instruction in the subject required 
by law. The contents of the text-books of 
this period were about one third alcohol 
and one fifth tobacco. With the passage 
of the eighteenth amendment, conditions 
have become both better and worse. Al- 
cohol has been restricted to the space its 
importance demands, but in many schools, 
after prohibition became a part of the Con- 
stitution, the law requiring physiology has 
been more or less ignored. Such is a part 
of the price education has paid for becom- 
ing the servant of propaganda. 

Partly because individuals are willing to 
accept their own judgment concerning al- 
cohol and tobacco and partly because they 
are unaware of the great personal and pub- 
lie good to be derived from the epochal dis- 
coveries of the last half century, there has 
developed a feeling that hygiene may be ac- 
quired intuitively and promptly on de- 
mand. The history of epidemics in the 
United States offers a terrible refutation to 
this opinion. The sorrow caused parents 
by failure to call the doctor in time and the 
scourging from disease the public has suf- 
fered by not supporting its health officials 
at the crucial moment forever condemn 
the theory of the magical acquisition of 
health knowledge. 

An ideal teacher of a subject must have 
special knowledge of it and experience in 
its presentation. Generally, this has been 
a requirement for instructors in mathe- 
maties and English, but in many instances, 
in teaching physiology and hygiene, it 
seems to be the practice to draft the 
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nearest teacher available. This 


cedure leads to amusement when a high- 


pro- 


school teacher is elected for her peculiar 
health 
she had six recitations in college in ‘* The 
Civie Duties of the Woman Citizen,’’ or 


fitness to teach education because 


because her father is a physician 


Tue Frvuir or NeGiect 

The above facts concerning physiology 
are presented because they reveal an attl- 
tude whose influence is still potent and is 
largely responsible for the lack of health 
knowledge of high-school students and 
graduates. 

A few years ago, of the freshmen enter- 
ing the required course in hygiene at a large 
university, only 24.6 per cent. said they 
had taken physiology as a regular semester 
course while in the primary and secondary 
schools. As health education in the pub- 
lie schools is usually correlated with physi 
ology or is made a part of it, over 75 per 
eent. of these high-school graduates had 
had 
sanitation. 

Some or all of them may have been taught 
‘‘health habits’’ 
casional talk or even by a text in the fourth 


Such 


no instruction in either hygiene or 


by eard, poster, an oc- 
or some other primary grade. in- 
struction has its value, but as the means to 
supply the total health information a high- 
school graduate will need to prepare him 
for life in a highly complex civilization, is 
to pro- 


vide his necessary literary attainment. 


as impotent as ‘‘ Mother Goose’’ 


In certain high schools, English, mathe- 
matics, history and civies are preseribed 
of science is 


subjects. A certain amount 


required, but phy sics, chemistry or both 


may fulfil the requirement. In other words, 
a high-school student can not escape learn- 
ing the sin of the Ancient Mariner, how to 
ascertain the value of x, the age eligibility 
of senators or the famous words of Patrick 
Henry, but whether or not he learns the 
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laws of heredity, the structure and fy 


Mal 


tion of his own body or the conditions of 


environment best suited to his existences 


left to the happy choice of adolescent jno 


perience. 


In an investigation made of th: 


edge of biology of high-school students j, 


four states by Bonnell, it was found 
per cent. did not know the mosquito . 
the only transmitter of malaria, » 

cent. thought warts could be removed 
charms, 18.5 per cent. would prevet 

drophobia by applying a ‘‘mad sto: 
the wound made by the teeth of ¢! 


In 


shadow of the metropolis of thy 


ete two high schools almost 
West so many students would ws 


stones’’ to prevent rabies and 
formulae to remove warts that th 
cipals reported the result of the 
only on condition it never be mad 
These findings may suggest the ex; 
of the ‘‘fly blister’’ a 


great universities had put on his « 


graduat: 
1918 to keep influenza out of his n 


Tue Risina Tine or Quacki 
Quackery has never been so hig! 
ered, more able to deceive the av 
dividual, more costly than to-day 
great developments of science in ¢! 
few decades afford it so many chat 
new disguise in apparatus, meth 
formula that it has not only becom: 
ace to health but it takes millions of 
annually from those least able to part 
their money 

Though the 
triumph, the odds favor quackery. 
fact 
about it may be multiple. It is ea 


truth is said aly 


a scientific is singular, frau 


edueate to buy than to teach to unders' 


mankind in general seems 


resistant to truth than to humbugg 


Besides, 


As medicine becomes more techn 


the greater application of biology 


} 
KnOW 
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hemistry to control, diagnose and 
t disease, only the white light of the 
arching rays of knowledge can save the 
oublic from the pseudo-seience of the 
mountebank. Edueation alone can give to 
‘he average citizen the true contrast be- 
the purpose of preventive medicine 
nd that of these who deliberately block 
The failure to keep the public informed 
f the benefits to be derived from scientific 


discovery by systematic health education in 


the schools has produced a harvest of tares. 
Not only the uneducated are ignorant of the 
gene! trueture and function of their 


it some recognized experts in many 
human endeavor pay dearly to 

udergo treatment that is anatomically 
bsur physiologically ridiculous and 
y as exact as the extraction of sun- 

from cucumbers. The charlatan 

by their want of information and 

fine individuals to perpetuate 

tion and to reach more of the 


rope or THE Heauttu PrositeM 
ire no more undiscovered conti- 
vhich civilization may be revital- 
neers developing a new life in a 
|. The rejuvenation of nations 
ons of a more vigorous primitive 
omes unlikely with the develop- 
communication, the intermixture 
s and world-wide recognition of 
boundaries. As the center of pop- 
moves farther into the city and 
tion makes the rural sections in- 
rly the suburbs of a metropolis, the 
de correspondingly loses its value 
ducer of a bold peasantry able to 
newed vigor, ‘‘Where wealth ac- 

es and men deeay.”’ 
ational vitality must depend more and 
on the taking of thought. Man 
issues squarely of whether or not 
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he is capable of employing scientific know]- 
edge in time and thoroughly enough to 
produce racial betterment, to insure each 
of his fellows sanitary living conditions 
and to obtain the health which qualifies 
him to live most and serve best. 

Biology, physies, chemistry and medi- 
cine, the art based upon them, have made 
more progress in the last fifty years than 
in all the previous centuries of human ex- 
istence. Within this period bodies politic 
and philanthropists have spent and are 
spending millions of dollars to hasten dis- 
covery and to add to the sum of human 
knowledge. Upon two generations has 
been thrust a mass of facts to be assimilated 
concerning heredity, the processes and de- 
velopment of life, the influence of environ- 
ment upon it, the interrelationship of 
species and the possibility of advancing 
human welfare, greater than man has 
known since Adam left Eden. 

For better and for worse, parallel de- 
velopment in the mechanical arts, in the 
use of electrical energy, in the applica. 
tion of chemistry and in transportation are 
making this extraordinary advance relative 
rather than outstanding. Two health prob- 
lems have been produced for each one that 
industrialism and engineering have fur- 
nished the means of solving. Opportunity 
knocks, but generations pass before it is 
heard. Thus national vitality depends 
upon the success of education in a race with 
catastrophe, in which the stake is the prog- 
ress and permanency of civilization. 


Tue Trenp or tHe HeattH MovEMENT 

From isolation practiced by the ancient 
Hebrews and later legalized by the Vene- 
tians as quarantine, preventive medicine 
entered an era of sanitation. Proof of 
the soundness of the germ theory, the rise 
of industrialism, the development of trans- 
portation and the urbanization of the 
greater part of the population, has estab- 
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lished the fact that the future increase in science to promote human welfare, thoy 


the average expectancy of life can come must have knowledge to guide them in pro 


only through every individual intelligently curing the moral and financial support of 
doing his duty as a citizen the public necessary to insure the individ 

Sanitary experts are hopelessly handi- ual fitness and the national strength oe 
capped because health problems are be- sential to social stability. 
ing produced faster than sanitarians can 
be trained to meet them. The inability of VocaTIONAL HyGrene 
a portion of the medical profession to see There are no professions without th 
clearly its duty in a new day will prevent health aspects. The conditions associat 
the public receiving promptly the full bene- with them which influence health are 
fits of the scientific discoveries made dur- ally decisive in determining the finar 
ing the last five decades. and ultimate success of those engaged 

If this or even the next generation is to them Pneumonia at the Rand. 
obtain improvement in health commen- feyer at Panama. hookworm anemia a: 
surate with present possibility, each in the employes of the southern factori 
dividual must be taught how danger to yse of lead in 150 trades. the mer 
health originates, how it may be detected in dust in industry and the blight of 
time to prevent disaster and what are his to agriculture in the lower Mississ 
responsibilities in protecting civilization ley are typical examples of the fa: 
against the deteriorating influences which  jng relationship of health and « 
cause the fall of empires. To-day, preven Many of the students now tr 
tive medicine is concentrating upon @& enter industry and engineering 
periodic examination and education to pre to deal not only with the proble n 
vent disease, to promote physical efficiency profession, but with those of tl 
and to insure national vitality, but the efficiency and mental attitude of 

these is health education sociates and employees 
trial diseases, sick benefits, hi 
THe Strratecic Position or INsTITUTIONS anee and compensation acts den 
or Hicuer LEARNING directors of all great enterprises 

If health education is to be the chief sideration to industrial hygien 
means of preventive medicine to meet new an engineer and industrial manager 
conditions, there is no agency now in exis- found that a sick or unhappy emp! 
tence which has the opportunity of colleges prove as great a liability as a flav 
and of universities to contribute to human an error in reinforcement or a busi 
progress. pression. Unless they have appr 
t 


ore ? 


The maintenance of national vigor and the health needs of the great 
the promotion of racial betterment are a ment essential to their success, th 
challenge to college men and women, the cal knowledge is more likely to bi 
community leaders of to-morrow They with the failure of a DeLesseps 
must be the leaven to raise to a higher level the suecess of a Goethals 
of life the 97 per cent. who hold no diplomas Students preparing to enter the 1 
from institutions of higher learning. If profession should know what are the 
college graduates are to meet their re ard features of a school building; 
sponsibilities as citizens in a new day, they make a physical inspection of scho 


; 


must be edueated to the possibilities of dren; what, in general, are the du 











tive: 


the influence of malnutri- 


hysical disability upon scholar- 


In other words, it is as im- 


know the health features of a 


as 
' 
} 


its mechanical, economic, 


edagogic aspects. 


their intimate contact with 


the wide influence they exert 


Wwe 


r for good or evil upon per- 


iblic health, the recently pro- 


| vocations of journalism and 


hing present features worthy 


\ 


’ 


nent 


ILETIC COACHING 


ally some college or univer 


curriculum of athletic coach 


oD 
I 


portunities for professional 


the whole, such courses are 


and are conducted by able, 


nstructors. They fill a real 


idents completing them often 


from which they graduate 
llowever, if the curricula 
of these institutions are 


’ 


unalysis, even by those most 


; 
} 


as 


lh courses, it is impossible to 
viction that sometimes a 
of man as a whole has been 
dinated to a study of the 
in in action 
when their graduates be 


of departments of physical 


rh schools. to their surprise 


ey find they are expected to 


concerning physical welfare 


about the technique of get- 


mon the long end of the score. 


Wt 


re 
it 


1 their specialty is coach 


‘Ifare and health movements 


and more coming to revolve 


school as a center determine 


; 


the community in spite of 


health education is inadequate 


eted 


training becomes apparent, 


how medical inspection is 
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and with the defeat of their teams they are 
candidates for positions elsewhere at a 
reduction in salary. If one of them suc- 
ceeds uniformly he is acclaimed, but his 
classmate in the next town, whom he has 
helped to have ‘‘a bad year,’’ is on the 
rack of failure and the problem remains. 

Too often to cover a deficiency that be- 
comes more embarrassing with the years, 
they turn to such cults and fads as 
repudiate smallpox vaccination after a cen- 
tury and a quarter of its demonstrated 
eflicacy or determine sex by diet. They 
are now young men intellectually old 
blindly leading the blind The severest 
critic of higher education can not present 
better proof of its failure than a college 
graduate worshipping at the shrines of 
pseudo-science and unscientific medicine 

If schools of athletic coaching will in- 
sist that their graduates have a health edu 
cation commensurate with the demands of 
the obligations they will assume in th: 
practice of their profession, a hundred Op- 
portunities will be open to them to demon 
strate their value to the community they 
serve and to give permanency to their POs! 
tion. In the health movement which is 
gaining momentum daily, the properly 
trained director of physical education is 
destined to play a major role 

A graduate of a school of athletie coach 
ing can not meet the responsibility he ex 
pects to assume unless he has had a course 
in health education which is of a grade 
that requires anatomy, physiology and an 
elementary course in hygiene as prereq 
ulsites, 

In many towns and townships, the medi 
eal supervision of high-school students 
does not exist or is too perfunctory to be 
valuable. To allow adolescents with all 
kinds of defects and physiques to partici 
pate in such athletic programs as have been 
developed since the World War without 


their director having his judgment tem 
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pered by the sobering influence of a sound 
knowledge of the possibilities for evil as 
well as for good associated with his work 
is to expose his profession to its own boom- 


erang. 


HeaLtH EpvucaTiIoN AND JOURNALISM 

As hygiene is the application of physics, 
chemistry and the biological and medical 
sciences to the individual and his environ- 
ment, to promote health and prevent dis- 
ease, it possesses more scientific terms used 
by the average educated man than any 
other subject taught in college. In this 
day of scientific conventions, medical so- 
cieties, welfare organizations, public health 
activities, physical examinations, ete., a 
knowledge of hygiene will not only save the 
newspaper man from many ridiculous state- 
ments but will add to his vocabulary many 
useful words. 

A skeptie world asks the question: ‘‘Is 
it possible to employ enough intelligence 
under the guidance of nobility of charac- 
ter to produce a civilization which can es- 
cape decadence?’’ Its answer in the af- 
firmative depends largely upon whether or 
not enough people in the population can 
be made to see the difference between fact 
and fiction and the forces of progress and 
retrogression. 

To make their contribution to advance- 
ment, schools of journalism require their 
graduates to have a thorough knowledge of 
history, the better to mould the present and 
discern the future; to understand political 
science, the easier to appreciate and to di- 
rect the current of human events; to know 
economics in order to do their part in the 
creation of commerce and to have a wealth 
of' literature to give accuracy to their dic- 
tion. 

Yet the fact remains, the quality of a 
man is the expression of his heredity, phys- 
ical and mental efficiency and the kind of 
environment in which he lives. Without 


a study of hygiene, the future Journalist 
is unable to make his greatest contribytioy 
to the next generation, most effectively op 
erate his own human machine under high 
tension or advocate the best measures to 
make environment commensurate wit) 
scientific possibility. 

With the procedures of preventive meq; 
cine becoming more and more to require 
majority action to provide individual ben, 
fit, it is impossible for the journalist. jy 
the absence of a sound knowledge of hy 
giene, to take his full part in the pron 
tion of public welfare. Without suc! 
formation he can not protect th: 


against the demagogue opposed to the prog 


ress of preventive medicine or escape | 
ing the tool of the quack and of the w 
scrupulous advertiser in their exploitatior 
of the people who have made his educat 


possible. 


Tue Prior CLams or Hy 


In the last analysis the claim of any su 
ject upon the curriculum is determined | 
the power of its knowledge to promot: 
man welfare and to advance a ¢i\ 
in which human personality shal! haw 
best opportunity to obtain the highest 
velopment in the realm of the 
mental and moral. Obviously, by 
standard, different kinds of know! 
relative values. 

The acquisition of facts that 
rectly or indirectly to self-preservatior 
are essential to racial betterment | 
precedence over knowledge of so 
political life, art, literature, mu 
foreign languages. The learning 
nomic, social and cultura! sub) 
great value, but it becomes both fut 
a tragedy if it shuts off from the 
the family of to-morrow information wh 
might save his son, his daughter, his ¥" 
or himself. 
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recognized this fact and in 


+ the subjects of the curriculum in 


with their relative importance 
ene a first place. He also put 
intimately allied to hygiene in 
iceeding orders. In a somewhat 
vay, Huxley emphasized a similar 
of life-preserving knowledge 
of soeial, political and cultural 


ling of Cornell, the institution 
ve system at Harvard by Presi- 
in which scientific subjects were 
| chanee with the so-called 
and the Morrill act which 
clude other scientific studies”’ 
the materialization of the con- 


Speneer and Huxley. 


as were their visions, Cornell, 
and Morrill did not suspect 

y years the population of the 
tes would be 52 per cent. urban 
dominantly rural; that colossal 
would offer a thousand problems 
nd that disease would be able to 
ntinent in thirty hours. When 
were building for the future, 
Koch and their collaborators were 
iwurate the golden era of science. 
oper study of mankind is man, 


rreat natural resources are human, 


n is paramount which: (1) im- 
race, (2) prevents or delays ex- 
n, (3) promotes physical and 
iency, (4) creates a wholesome 


mind, (5) eultivates moral and 


produces healthfulness 


nment commensurate with scien- 
7) protects against fads, 


ge, 


juackery and impositions upon the 


h is hygiene, the application of 
the promotion of health and the 
of disease. 
CONCLUSION 
careely one pupil in a hundred 
‘s the first grade receiving a col- 





lege diploma, but with that one in most in- 
stances becoming a power in his community, 
the fate of democracy rests with institu- 
tions of higher learning. Their graduates 
will influence public opinion and create 
legislation which will prove a curse or a 
blessing to millions of their fellow men— 
men who by taxation provide for educa- 
tion and research with the faith they are 
going to better the race and improve en 
vironment. If their champions are igno- 
rant of the great possibilities that exist in 
the epochal discoveries of the last half cen- 
tury for promoting health in the broad 
sense of living most and serving best or if 
their leaders are caught in the wiles of 
quackery, the people are indeed hopeless. 
J. Howarp Bearp 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 


THE PLACE OF PROFESSIONAL 
COURSES IN THE LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGES ' 


THERE are so many definitions of liberal 
education that another one is inevitable. 
I shall not disappoint you; in fact, I am 
about to propose three new definitions. My 
three definitions are only three approaches 
to the same problem, and I hope that they 
present consistent views of the same object 
Liberal education may be defined from the 
standpoint of purpose. That is liberal 
education, which aims at freeing men from 
their besetting ignorance, superstition, 
narrowness, selfishness and _ vulgarity; 
which aims to make them widely informed, 
sanely critical, broadly tolerant, gentle- 
manly. This kind of education aims to 
produce for graduates and alumni the best 
men, men like Plato, St. Paul, Erasmus, 
Jefferson, Bryce 

Another definition takes its departure 
from the materials used. Those studies 
are liberal which enable us to understand 

1 Address before the Ohio College Association, 


Columbus, Friday, April 6, 1928. 


09 
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many things of broadly human import workers. The white-collar places seem 4 


A 


5 


the mathematics which enables us to under- _ be increasing more rapidly than the persor 
stand not only nature but the human mind; = qualified to fill them well. I notice tha: » 
the history which enables us to relate the is not among the white-collared class tha; 
present to the deep, inescapable past, our unemployment is greatest. 

country to the world; the literature which Now it is futile in such a society to a 
enables us to understand mankind, its’ tack vocational and professional edy 





hopes, Joys, fears, sorrows. Those subjects tion. Clocks do not run backward. This 
which any of us would be glad to diseuss knowledge, these technical skills and the 
in the drawing-room with our best friends social demand for them, all these are her 
and our wisest and noblest acquaintances. to stay for the present, perhaps forey 
A third definition: The liberal arts col- It is equally useless and educational]; 
lege has three functions: (1) training in intelligent to say that liberal education js 


the use of intellectual tools, logic, mathe- one thing, vocational education an 
matics, languages, public speech, effective different thing and that the liberal arts 


writing; (2) education for culture and college will have nothing to say to 
character; and (3) training in vocation professional school. That way n 
which makes effective in social service. The bankruptey for liberal education 
second of these functions, standing between Liberal and vocational education ar 
the basic intellectual tools and the special entirely different and they have a 
social service, is the central and distinguish- deal to say to each other The 
ing function of the college. cordiale is already established and 
You see that I can not, after all, define educators have to think of now is h 
liberal education. I can only point to it. make it most profitable to the boys 
Trying to define it is almost like trying girls and to society. I would not sp 
to define life. Life, said a wise man, is a anywhere or for anybody as a represe 
flood that mounts; education, we may add, tive of liberal education nor as a 
is the sluice which guides that mounting sentative of vocational education. M 
flood to happy issues. legianee and your allegiance is to ed 
To-day we are carrying on liberal edu-_ tion, education for the individual 
cation in an industrial and a commercial cation for the state and society 
country. This is a society in which every lem then is to see how liberal 
one has a profession or vocation. The aim tional education may serve each 
of life among the most gifted people is not order that they may serve the 


leisure but leadership, position and service. good. It will now be evident tha 
The professions and vocations are them- ent argument is meant to tell agai 
selves becoming increasingly intellectual policy of sharply separating libera 
and liberal. Many occupations once carried vocational courses. The college wit 
on by mere rule of thumb are now essen-_ threefold function aims to provide 4 % 
tially liberal occupations. The increase of rounded education; not a highly specia 
modern knowledge has turned many a_ one, but one giving the vocational or ' 
formerly empirical or menial task into a prevocational motif its proper plac 
technical occupation or even into a learned larger setting. 

and liberal profession. He must be a very Again, the college is a transition 
bold and perhaps a not too well-informed tion. When arguments for the jun 
man who is willing to say that the colleges school are sought, it is pointed out that' 
are producing too many white-collared new organization will bridge over t! 











existed in our system at ages 
d fourteen. The junior high 


takes at its lower extreme of the 


- elementary school; at its up- 
nature of the secondary school. 


} 


ke a smooth and easy transi- 


So the college partakes at 
xtreme of the nature of the 
nd at the upper of the nature 
ite or technical school. It has 
n shown that the ages nineteen 
ne, when the vocational and 
hoices so frequently come, are 


ritical than the adolescent period 


under parental guidance. If 
esirable at one point it would 
at least equally desirable 
Human life is one and 
most effective when it is 

: personality and in institutions 
the transitions as easy as pos- 
nk this argument might not 
1 junior college where that in- 
be integrally related to the 

] 


hools 
irgument, however, against the 
ent of the college is to be 
the unity of knowledge and 
f life. Liberal materials and 
not abruptly end where voca- 

The same institution and 
very profitably develop both 
nd the vocational implications 
lies. Like all arguments, this 

be pressed too far. There 
when drill, technique, special- 
nal knowledge become appro- 
are the proper functions, not 
ve, but of the professional 


ests a classification of the vo 


interest college graduates or 


ols which prepare for these vo- 
some schools of medicine, divin- 


mmeree, require college gradua- 


lmission So far there is no 
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special difficulty for the college. It may 
have to adjust its degree requirements 
somewhat to meet the entrance conditions 
of the professional school, to give certain 
varieties of chemistry or zoology for the 
future physician, certain varieties of math- 
ematics or economics for the future business 
executive—but the integrity of the liberal 
arts curriculum is in these cases not seri- 
ously compromised. We had better call 
these special varieties of chemistry, eco- 
nomics and so forth preprofessional 

There is another group of schools train- 
ing for these same professions of medi- 
cine, law, and so forth. These admit stu- 
dents without any college work or with one, 
two or three years of college. This is the 
field of the combination courses. Many 
colleges by joint arrangement with a pro- 
fessional school (or without) allow their 
students to ‘‘transfer back’’ one or two 
years of professional work and then grant 
them the bachelor’s degree as of a certain 
year. We had better reserve the name, 
combination courses, to such arrangements 
and note in passing that they very seriously 
compromise the integrity of the liberal arts 
eurriculum. The problem will be with 
us for a long time. There is no likelihood 
that all or most of the professional schools 
in the large class named will soon, if ever, 
be able and willing to raise their admission 
standards to the level of graduation from 
a liberal arts college 

There are other occupations which re- 
quire a high degree of general culture and 
wide information but comparatively little 
technical knowledge or skill. The writing 
vocations, the selling vocations, government 
employ, many scientific occupations, per- 
sonnel positions and others require cul- 
ture, common sense and only moderate 
technical training. To develop separate 
schools for such occupations would be un- 
wise. The larger liberal arts colleges might 


organize curricula and develop administra 
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tive policies which will take care of these 
vocational interests without relinquishing 
their legitimate liberal purposes. Some of 
these curricula, as in journalism, advertis- 
ing and so on, might well extend beyond 
the four years; in other cases the vocational 
purposes might be met within the four 
years. 

What is the place of the professional 
courses in the liberal arts college? The 
combination courses hardly justify them- 
selves either in reason or expediency. Few 
take them, comparatively speaking. Those 
who do may get two degrees, but they do 
not get all that those degrees represent. 
For the less specialized professions the 
liberal college may prepare either within 
the four years or in an additional year. 
The ideal preparation for medicine and 
law and theology is a full liberal course 
and a complete technical course—and the 
engineers would often benefit from the 
same long and costly process. Those are 
tentative answers, at several points in- 
definite answers. How shall we make them 
definite? Only by greater knowledge and 
deeper study. 

Colleges are maintained in the hope that 
educational, not administrative, results 
will follow from their activities. But you 
would hardly learn this from a study of 
college administration. Colleges are now 
being administered by presidents and 
boards of trustees without sufficient in- 
formation on the educational results of 
their policies. Their decisions are for the 
most part merely administrative decisions 
based upon expediency and the ‘‘ prac- 
tical’’ issues involved. The responsible of- 
ficers can not do otherwise because the re- 
quired knowledge is not available; but it 
ought to be made available; and the facul- 
ties should be charged with the responsi- 
bility of providing it. Every liberal arts 
faculty should be organized for the study 
of educational problems including its own. 
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Every faculty should have a continuous 
program of investigation and Study. This 
program should be given a regular place 
on the college schedule, and it should bp 
as much a part of the regular work of ¢), 
faculty as teaching and the preparatio 
of lessons and lectures. It should not jp 
additional to fifteen hours a week of teach 


ing. It should not consist of mere diseys. 


sion without the injection of new fye 


5 


The improvement of the curriculum ay) 


teaching, the educational and the vocatio 


guidance of the students, a survey of s 
of the educational experiments in proces 


t 


in colleges and universities in America a: 


Europe, a study of the vocations ope: 


s 


college graduates, the preparation needed 


for the practice of these vocations and | 


meaning of a liberal education s! 
given preferred positions upon the 
of a faculty-commission. 

I am not going to predict what t 
find. But every investigation must 
from premises and a tentative theory 


is my notion that such a commission might 


find two things: (1) that a knowledg 
and an exposure to a variety of vocat 


are essential parts in a liberal edu 


(2) that a great deal of eultura! maternal 


and many liberal courses could be strengt 


ened by showing their connection wit! 
work of the world. It seems probabil 
me at least, that such a commission W 


conclude that the student needs to know 
dustry, commerce, the world of work as we 
as the world of leisure, in order to unc 


stand the world in which he is 
live. If so, then there would aris 


questions of relative values—ho' 


weight should be placed upon this element! 


of a liberal education and how much | 


should the student devote to such siuc 


‘ucied 
(j i 


and what occupations should be s 
There would arise also the question 
method—shall we teach by part-time 


going | 


me 


rangements as in the Antioch Plan or 8" 








Linuous 

This 
place 
ald be 
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ification of it, by laboratory devices, 
summer projects, by excursions, text- 
ks and readings or in some other way? 
And it seems even more probable that 


nd conelusion might be adopted by 


rhe see bite 


a faculty commission. That would 
» that some at least of our present lib- 
arts material would be used as orienta- 


‘on material —eourses in physics and chem- 


sry might have to inelude some of the 
, and chemistry of every-day life, 
ourses in botany and zoology might have 
some of the nature study and 
hy which explain how man lives 
the details of the nervous sys- 
crayfish. From this point of 
history of banking and of the 


Standard Oil Company might be cultural 


enlightening and therefore a _ legiti- 
part of a liberal education. Courses 
composition might well show 

reial writing is actually done. 

res of the Ohio College Associa- 

s! recognize the weight of prec- 
es upon them. That they do 

faintly is clear. These colleges, 

n several cases a century old, 

eritors of a tradition that goes 
enteenth century England and 

rough the Middle Ages to Rome 

nd (ir Tradition because it is invisi- 
ed. There can be no greater mis- 

iny a captain has learned after 

sing the battle, than to ignore the im- 
eS Whoever may have won 


the late World War, it is clear that the im- 


onderables helped to lose it. The liberal 
rts colleges may find that these same forces 
‘| in their program. The colleges 
tudy their position scientifically 
historically and plan their program 

ul set upon its exeeution. Changes are 
nding, are indeed taking place. No 
ge alone can remake education— 

i little need be done at a time. What 
‘done should be done carefully and skil- 
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fully upon full information and mature 
study. 
H. G. Goop 
Onto State UNIVERSITY 


THINKING IN FRENCH 


To be able to read a foreign language, or to 
read or write it may well be the objective of a 
beginner or a less serious student, but to think 
in the language is the aim of the more advanced 
or the more ambitious. That it teaches pupils 
to think in French is perhaps the greatest sell- 
ing point of any French text-book or any new 
method that appears upon the pedagogical 
world. Old systems have been chased from the 
schoolrooms on no other grounds than that they 
permitted disciples to do their mental gymnas- 
ties in their native tongue, thereby hampering 
their progress. For it is the general and very 
correct belief .that when we think in a foreign 
language, we have mastered its main difficulties, 
we can take care of ourselves, we have arrived. 

It is possible, however, that only very few of 
us ever reach that happy stage. How long it 
would take us to do so is of course a matter ol 
speculation and depends upon the amount of 
time we study or the particular facilities for 
learning a language, both as to our own mental 
make-up and the environment in which we are 
placed. But the chances are that it is a ques- 
tion of a very long time or else a very intensiv: 
study, such as residence abroad or an unusual 
home environment. And it is greatly to lb 
feared that the two-year students who form the 
vast bulk of French aspirants in our Ingh 
schools never reach the point when they could 
really claim that they think in French. 

This will probably be challenged by many 
teachers, especially those who advocate the all- 
French method and who would claim that stu- 
dents, if properly taught, would think in French 
from the very first lesson. But let us stop a 
moment and look more carefully into the ex- 
pression “thinking in French” and see just what 
it means and how hard or how easy it is to 
do it. 

At the present time there are two more- or 
less-opposed views as to what constitutes think- 
ing. There are psychologists who claim that 
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thinking is divorced trom words. It is a process 
of forming congepts and looking at them with 
the mental eye, so to speak. But there are 
many others, and their number is increasing, 
who claim that there is a close connection be- 
tween language and thought processes, in fact, 
that we can not think without language. To 
a this group belong many psychologists who would 
not go so far as the behaviorists and claim that 
thinking differs solely from talking in that the 
sound is absent. The best classification of 
t-day opinions is probably that whieh 


presen 


Dewey gives us in his book, “How We Think”: 


Three typical views have been maintained re 
garding the relation of thought and language, first 
that they are identical; second, that words are the 
garb of clothing of thought, necessary not for 
thought but only for conveying it; and third (the 
view we shall here maintain) that while language 
is not thought it is necessary for thinking as well 


as for its communication. 


However, we need not spend a great deal of 
time on this point tor the simple reason that 
French teachers will usually belong, like Dewey, 
to the third group—at least those teachers will 
who use the expression “thinking in French.” 
For the statement simply means thinking in 
language. It means that the idea is no longer 
clothed in English words, but in French words. 
That instead of English sentences passing 
quickly through the mind, French sentences take 
their place. Which brings us to the question: 
How can we think in French sentences if we do 
not know enough French to form sentences? 
How can we express our ideas in words when 
we have not the requisite vocabulary ? The 
average high-school student does a lot of think- 
ing, more or less relevant, during the fifty- or 
sixty-minute period of the French lesson. How 
can we force him to do that thinking in French? 
With speaking it is different. It is compara 
tively easy to run a French class in which no 
English is spoken by the simple expedient ot 
making students keep still if they can not say 
what they want to say in French, but we can 
not make them stop thinking so easily, and a 
sixteen-year-old boy with all the mental pro 


cesses accumulated during so many years can 


not work with the vocabulary of an eighteen- 
months-old baby. He has to think in English, 








the only language he knows which is adequate ; 
convey is thoughts. In other words, 
thoughts are too advanced for his voeaby!s, 
and while the teacher stands before }j 
ing sentences he is turning them promp 
English, going on much more rapidly ¢ 
is speaking with thoughts upon other ¢ 
It is not a question of more or less coopers: 
on the part of the pupils; they would by 
to think in French if they could, but they 
stop thinking, as they would stop sy» 
when the supply of words runs out 

A rapid imerease in vocabulary 
be a good means of remedying t) 
things, a vocabulary of common we 
in simple idioms that would come r 
summoned. Thinking in the foreig 
is a question of growth which is gr 
if suitable nourishment is sup; 
doubtful, however, if a very 
thinking 1s done in the first two years } 
which, the American Couneil of Ed 
us, is the average span of the h 
dent’s work in that field. A _ sull 
vocabulary is not yet acquired to 
more or less complex contemp|: 
speaking as he advances will help 
probably still more so, plenty ol 
pecially ot more modern prose, 


which reproduces the most natu 


pressing his thoughts. One ot! 
stacles to bringing about this « 
relative diffi ulty of the texts we g 
people to work upon. It is a sale g 


there are more books in use in the dif! 
of French that are too hard than t 
books of just the mht difficulty. 1 
haps particularly true in the first ye 
& passage requires a constant loo 
words to get their English equival 
by being nothing but a translation, ev 
the teacher may insist upon the tact t 
not be translated and will not hear at 
of the passage in class. The onl) 
excessive mental translation is to g 
passages so simple that there 
to translate them in order to compre 


This means that fewer new words 
troduced at a time so that the rest « 


text being well established in the s 
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ecessary strength to carry the new To understand something we must give it a 
appear. name and the only name the beginner has is the 
ibable, however, that even an ad- English one. When the idea has been translated 
e student will get to the stage where into a language that the student can use and 
translation entirely. He can get when the particular object spoken of has ac- 
‘here everyday thoughts will form quired a label that has a real connotation, then 
French, but when it comes to more’ learning has begun. When the teacher makes a 
tal processes he will fly to his remark in French and turning to one member 
the one secure haven. G. of the class asks, “Comprenez-vous”? there is a 
vho, alter a residence of six years pause and perhaps a perplexed frown. She 
ntensive study of languages at waits ten, fifteen or thirty seconds. The frown 
e considered to have had a bette clears away and he answers “Oui.” What has 
on than the majority of our he been doing during those seconds? Sumply 
made the following interesting translating the teacher’s remark into his mother- 
tongue. 


Sut why need we fear translation if that is the 
ken ind especially read 
natural thing for us to do, if that is the way we 
an in the last twenty “ 


learn. We learn all new things by linking them 


pecialty than I have English, 
ind fluently, but introspection with what we have already experienced. Why 


a very active if almost uncon should French be an exception to this? We 

always very busy often hear it said that if one has learned Latin 
already the study of French becomes easier. 
This claim is surely not made because the highly- 
inflected Latin will be of much use in learning 
the uninflected French, nor because the gerunds 


and supines of the Latin verb will simplify the 


deal more translat 


realize and this is especially 


, } } French verb, but because the vocabularies of the 
Yr and becomes le SS ana less 


wo languages have many similarities. That is, 
And here it is perhap where two languages have n : ml ] ti 

; » unfamiliar words in French can be trans 
the all-French method are mis the untamili " French « 


laim that the use of English 


lated back into the familiar Latin and thus un- 
ld have been given derstood. Hence the “help” which Latin gives 


; S ssible to take ip trom 
the opposite is "°- But if it is permissible take help fro 


ype of teacher who another foreign language why should we retu 


. , ther-toncue nee tn our aid as 
and elaborate pro- whe n our mothe! tongue come to our ald. A a 


: ‘ > ‘ we ad ot fuse ut ty » 
anslation the mean- ™atter of fact we do not refuse, but take the 
, re tl somet S ! ymnscious 
simple words, for example, proffered aid quietly, sometimes unconsciously, 
mus.” She will put a book on 4&5 We accept the aid of any past experiences in 
the study of other subjects. Surely that is the 


“ 


g solemnly, “Le livre est sur 


ill put it under the table “direct method” of learning languages and any 

livre est sous la table.’ She method must be indirect which asks us to begin 

ne thing for the chalk. the eraser & new study in the way that infants do and to 
ery bit of movable equipment in reject all the acquired knowledge of our years. 
hen fir ally she pauses for breath Advocates of direct methods like to think, and 
tie student will exclaim. “It means very naturally, that the French classroom 1s 
neans little whether he says it charged with French and it is unpleasant to ad- 


' —— 
for he has said it to himself any- mit that there is an undercurrent ot English 


if the teacher had frankly trans there all the time. But the class in which there 
lat the beginning she really would is no undereurrent of English would be a very 
ots of time because all she got was advanced one, indeed, something few teachers 


will realize, but which all may aim for. Un- 
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necessary talking of English in the lesson will 
postpone this aim and a wise teacher insists 
upon all the French that is possible. On the 
other hand, she would not be wise to try to dam 
up the thinking in English, for it would only 
be waste of time. The wisest course is to de- 
velop as far as possible the external functions 
of language, whose progress she can measure, 
and not to worry about what goes on in the 
hidden chambers of the brain. The main ob- 
jective after all is to make students talk French, 
write French and read French. If she takes 
care of that the thinking can be relied upon to 
follow in due course. 
FLORENCE M. BAKER 
New York, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION COSTS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 

Tue report of the Board of Education for 
Great Britain for the school year 1926-27 has 
recently been issued. 

As reported in the London Times, it states 
that the year was one of solid progress in the 
field of education. At the beginning of the year 
local authorities were informed that, with cer- 
tain specified exceptions, they were at liberty to 
submit for approval in detail the proposals set 
down for the first year of the program period. 
The extent and importance of the work included 
in the programs rendered it advisable that some 
means should be devised of defining and regu- 
lating authorities’ rates of expenditure on such 
services as seemed capable of some measure of 
standardization. Accordingly, in Circular 1,385, 
dated February 11, 1927, the board laid down, 
for the financial year 1927-28, a system of limit- 
ing standards of expenditure ranking for grant 
on certain services, and local authorities were 
asked to justify in advance any expenditure in 
excess of these standards. 

The amount of expenditure actually dis- 
allowed for grant through the operation of the 
standards has been relatively small, but there 
can be no doubt that the system has served a 
thoroughly useful purpose in causing authorities 
to serutinize closely their rates of expenditure 
and preventing automatic increases in those 
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rates without a corresponding increase jp 4), 
extent and efficiency of the services concerned 

The board’s estimates for the year 1927-9. 
amounted to £44,307,020, showing an increas 
of £14,551 over the adjusted figure of the yoy, 
for the previous year. The figure was based 
upon an assumed expenditure by loca! author; 
ties of £58,370,600 on elementary education and 
£13,010,000 on higher education, as again: 
£58,460,000 and £12,500,000 respectively 
sumed for the previous year. There was som 
decrease in the grants for elementary educatio; 
but this was offset by an increase in the grants 
for higher education. Teachers’ pensions wer 
responsible for an increase of only £75,800, » 
against £437,475 and £360,645 in the previous 
two years, and there was again a substant 
diminution in the cost of the board's own a 
ministration and inspection in conseque: 
further reductions in staff. 

As regards the reduction in size 
classes, the number of classes over 5) « 
at 20,212 on March 31, 1927, as compared wit! 
19,982 on March 31, 1926, 21,345 on Mary 
1925, and 24,972 on March 31, 1924 


check in the process of reduction is to be r 


gretted, but its causes are not far to seek. Tly 
decrease in the previous years was due ma 
to the appointment of additional teachers 
to the redistribution of children among class 
The extent to which these two remedies ca 
applied is, however, conditioned by the exist 
of vacant teaching space and by the ag 
attainments of the children. The high birth-rat 
of 1920 has resulted in exceptional pressur 
the accommodation of infants’ departments 
the new housing areas, largely inhabited | 
parents with young families, have constitu 
for the authorities concerned a special pro! 
of school supply. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising t 
find that the number of large classes contaming 
over 50 children under the age of 11] has: 
creased. On the other hand, it is satisfactor 


to record that, in the ease of children o! ! 


years and over, the number of classes over ° 
declined from 1,978 to 1,370, and the number 
containing 40-50 from 8,115 to 7,769. 

A gradually increasing tendency for childre 


to remain at school voluntarily after the age 





Jone 16, 1928] 
attendance is noted. Such volun- 

lance is very largely confined to 

here organized courses of instruction 
children have been established. This 
es the view of the consultative com- 

any general extension of the period 

ory attendance must presuppose the 

of suitable premises and courses of 
adapted to the needs of older chil- 


rHE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF 
BEIRUT 

eriean University of Beirut has a 

ce on the industrial and commercial, 
the intellectual and spiritual, life of 
Kast, according to Bayard Dodge, 

the university, in a recent report 
rd of Trustees, printed in a bulletin 

East College Association. 

Dodge said that the people of the 
themselves recognize that graduates 
ersity are responsible for the modern 
e which is transforming the Middle 

ts of Near Eastern affairs, cas 
and travelers, he asserted, are 
the opinion that graduates of the 
xercise greater influence over their 
than the graduates of any similar 


the United States. His report in 


i go in the Near East you will find 
ernment official who vises your pass 

rts of Alexandria, Jaffa, or Beirut; 

pharmacist or dentist whose services 
ed up the Nile near Luxor, down the 
Iraq, over the plains of Palestine or 
the editor of the En 


which you buy in the streets of Khar 


ns of Lebanon: 


hotels of Jerusalem and Bagdad, are 

the university. 

sent time King Feisal’s secretary, the 
f medical services, the secretary of the 
Ministers, and the inspector of educa 
iq are graduates of the university. The 
e Bahai religion in Haifa, the leading 
Palestine, the governor of Tiberias, the 
f the Ministry of Interior in Cairo, the 
the leading newspaper in Cairo and in 
world, the civil judge of Khartum, the 
f interior and public health in the 


ls Republic, and the medical officer of the 
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government of Syria, are all graduates of the uni- 
versity. 

Sir Said Shoucair Pasha, the greatest authority 
on financia] affairs in the Arabic East, who has 
received the highest honors from the British as 
well as the Turkish and Egyptian governments for 
his services, was once a poor student from the 
Lebanon. 

One of the most outstanding examples of the 
influence of the university is that of the Bordeosh 
family of six brothers in Palestine—one is a phy 
sician, another a dentist, two are pharmacists and 
two leading business men. 

In sixty-two years the university has graduated 
1,328 students. Of these 151 physicians, pharma 
cists, dentists and nurses are in the employ of the 
governments of Lebanon, Syria, Palestine, Trans 
Jordan, Iraq, Egypt and the Sudan; 721 graduates 
are physicians either in government service or pr 
vate practice, 271 are in business and the remain 
der are engaged in educational, religious, journal 
istic and legal work 

These men are raising the standards of profes 
sional and business ethics, fighting disease and 
ignorance and promoting principles of peace and 
aceord among the diverse nationalities and many 
sects of the Near East. 


THE PERUVIAN ANTI-ILLITERACY 
LEAGUE 

A scnoo. for illiterate adults was opened in 
Lima, Peru, three years ago, under the auspices 
of the Anti-Illiteracy League of Peru. At this 
time, the faculty and students of the American 
Lyceum pledged their support and the use of 
their building to the cause, the surrounding see- 
tion of the city was combed for illiterates, and 
in the course of three days, eighty adults had 
been gathered together for instruction 

Through the efforts of the so-called “honor 
teachers,” in five months the illiterates were 
taught to read and to write at least their names. 
Since attendance could be obtained more readily 
at night or during non-working hours, added 
strain had to be put on the regular program of 
the teachers, who voluntarily gave a great deal 
of their free time to this instruction. As 
recompense for such sacrifice, the teachers re- 
ceived “diplomas of honor” signed by the sec- 
retary of public instruction. 

The teachers were inspired in carrying on this 
work by the president of the league, Miss Haidée 


Pantoja Rosales, who is directress of the Ameri- 





~ 
so 


ean Lyceum. <A year before the public initia- 
tion of the league, she had worked privately to 
arouse interest and had solicited promises of 
cooperation from Peruvian educators, 

In three the 
adults has increased 150 per cent., and the third 


years enrolment of illiterate 
school is now being opened in one of the poorer 
districts of the city. Better results have been 
obtained by working directly among the needy. 
Now instruction has been extended beyond the 
mere essentials of literacy, and courses in citi- 
zenship have been added. These courses, which 
take the form of civie and cultural discussions, 
are in charge of well-known educators, from 
the teachers’ college, the University of San 
Marcos and the National Secondary School of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe. It is hoped that these 
lectures will not only disseminate information 
among the ignorant but will also tend to incul 
eate a national spirit. 

The need for nationalization work is felt es- 
With 
him the problem of instruction is complicated 
by the lack of knowledge of the Spanish lan- 


pecially in connection with the Indian, 


guage. The conversational method is commoniy 
used in teaching him, while usually reading 
and writing methods are simultaneously em- 
ployed. 

For the purpose of extending the work done 
in Lima, a section of the Anti-Illiteracy League 
has been formed on the coast, with its head- 
quarters in Callao. It 
long branches of the league will be established 


is hoped that before 


in other districts, eventually spreading all over 
the country the work that is now being accom- 


plished. 


CHILDREN AND MOTION PICTURES 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


THe London correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor reports findings of a committee 
of the League of Nations according to which 
in Rumania up to the secondary school-leaving 
age (18-19) young persons may see only in- 
structive or educational films. The same rule 
applies in Germany, Hungary and the Nether- 
lands up to eighteen years; in Luxemburg, 
Poland and the Dutch colonies up to seventeen ; 
in Belgium, Denmark, Danzig, Latvia, Norway, 


Czechoslovakia, Finland and Peru up to sixteen; 
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in Italy, fifteen years; in Uruguay, Ecuador and 
certain departments in Japan certain restr) 
tions are in force for varying ages; in Switzer 
land the age varies from sixteen to eighteen: jy 
Canada the age varies in different provinces 
and applies only to unaccompanied childrey 
and the same is the case in a large number of 
United States towns. 

In Germany, the Free City of Danzig, Latvia 
and Peru, children under the are of SIX Vears 
may not be admitted; in Hungary they may 
not be admitted under five; in Salvador under 
three. In Japan supervision is exercised by 
the Ministry of Education, and in forty-three 
elementary schools out of twenty-five thousa: 
and fifty one secondary schools out of two the 
sand, pupils are strictly forbidden to 
cinema performance. 

In some countries certain classes of pictures 


may be shown without censorship. Germa 
Latvia, Belgium, Danzig, Norway, Holland 


Sweden and France allow topical films 
shown without censorship. This is the case als 


with scenic films in Germany, Danzig, Lat 
and Norway. 
In Austria, Sweden, Norway, Czechoslovak: 


t? 


Salvador and Morocco it is laid down that : 
film having a bad influence, either physica! 
tellectual or moral, may be shown to chi 
Denmark, Danzig a 


In Hungary, Latvia, 


Italy films which overstimulate 


may 
imagination are prohibited. In certau 
tries the regulations detail the scenes to b 
and in the Province of Alberta, Canada, this 
is a long one. 

In Denmark, South Africa, Tunis and Ja; 
various subjects which might have a bad 
fluence are banned for exhibition to child: 
while in Italy the kinds of films suitabl 
children are definitely enumerated and 
the good and kindly aspects of life. Steps ha 
been taken to insure that a conspicuous note 
shall be placed outside cinema theaters, statin 
whether children are admitted or not. 

In several countries in the absence of offic 
regulations there exists a censorship to protec! 
In the United Stat 


there are two unofficial censorship committees 


’ 


the morals of children. 


and many state and city censorship boards 
Great Britain two kinds of certificates ar 
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for universal and “A” for 

In France, if a section of the 

board is of opinion that a certain 

ecially suitable for young people, the 

\ittee meets, and, if necessary, pub- 

of honorable reference to the film 
facilitate its distribution. 

commendations of the committee are 

ws: That in each state offices for con 

pre liminary censorship should be estab 

hose decisions would be enforeed by 

with a view to preventing the 

of demoralizing films; the views of 

ts and parents should, as far as pos 

epresented in these offices; that all 

eans should be employed to encourage 

tion and international exchange of 

promote the intellectual, 

sical education of children and 

that an international under 

hould be entered into by the various 

offices, with a view to an exchange of 

adopted and the penalties im- 

i that such understanding should even- 

extended by means of international 

nts to prevent the circulation and use 

zing films. 

7, on the proposal of the British dele 

t questionnaire was submitted to the 

the league for communication to gov- 

which asked the following questions: 

arrangements usefully be made for 

of information between different 

regard to films which are good or 

ing people and children, and can 

ities be given for the better interna 

lation of films which are specially 

for children, either for instruction or 


DUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION IN 
VIRGINIA 

NG changes in the educational system 

nia are demanded in the recently pub 

report of the educational commission ol 

te headed by Professor M. V. O’Shea, 

University of Wisconsin. The report is 

ent before the Virginia General Assem 
consideration. 

ibstance, Professor O’Shea’s report main 


that the schools of Virginia have not held 


their own in the pace of educational progress 
established by most other states. The Virginia 
system, the report states, continues practices 
which, although they met the needs of the state 
a hundred years ago, are not applicable to-day. 
Notable among the recommendations for re- 
construction is the conversion of the Virginia 
Military Institute, which is known as the “West 
Point of the South,” into a different type of 
educational institution. It is stated in the re- 
port that the type of education followed at the 
Virginia Military Institute is no longer needed 
in Virginia, whereas there is a strongly felt 
need for certain other kinds of work—especially 
vocational education. It is advocated that col- 
legiate military education should be cared for 
by the federal government and that the Virginia 
Military Institute should be used to train young 
people for the vocational needs of Virginia. 
Professor O’Shea’s report maintains that the 
colleges are overcrowded with students, some 
of whom, for their own welfare, and for the 


welfare of the state, should have been trained 


for a vocation rather than for the professions. 
Another important recommendation relates to 


the provision of facilities for the education ol 


women on a par with the education of men 


While other states have provided women with 


an opportunity to enjoy the benefits ot 
education, Virginia institutions have been 


ministered almost entirely for men 


THE PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NEW YORK CITY 

IN a recent bulletin of the Publie Education 
Association of New York City, Howard W. 
Nudd, director of the association, describes how 
it is working to furth : ication. His 
report has been summariz l he New York 
Sun. 

Since its inception in 1895, when the school 
problems arising from the consolidation of the 
greater city led a group of citizens to found the 
Public Education Association as a means of aid 
ing in the solution of the difficulties, the organ 
ation has been actively at work. 

Despite several unsuccessful efforts, the or 
ganization is still working “to keep the schools 
out of polities and to raise the standards of the 
teaching profession” by advocating the adoption 


of the merit bill, which would provide for 
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eligible lists for all positions below that of asso- 
ciate superintendent. 

The association also has sponsored a_ bill 
which is designed to centralize in the superin- 
tendent of schools the responsibility for pro 
fessional administration which now rests upon 
the board of superintendents. This measure 
would make the associate superintendents advis 
ers to the superintendent and would make each 
associate responsible to the superintendent for 
the administration of certain phases of school 
work. 

It has been interested in remedying the over 
crowding evils in the city schools, advocating 
an adaptation of the platoon system as a solu 
tion to the problem. The organization has sup- 
ported bills which made higher salaries for 
teachers possible by increasing state aid. It has 
kept the public informed on school affairs 
through the press and its own publication, inter 
preting complicated school matters through 
these channels of publicity. 

In addition to its more general work, the asso- 
ciation conducts special projects to aid in 
demonstrating the practicability of certain in 
novations in school practice. Among these 
innovations which have been supported by the 
association are visiting teacher work, experimen 
tal classes and continuation classes. It also has 
employed workers to aid in salvaging delinquent 
boys and to educate handicapped children. 

The organization operates on an annual bud 
get of approximately $30,000 for its general 
fund. This sum is secured from membership 
dues and from contributions. Funds for earry 
ing on each of the special projects are raised 
by special committees in charge of these proj 
ects and are kept separate from the general 
fund. During the past few years, these special 
funds have collectively averaged about $150,000 


annually. 


THE EXCEPTIONAL STUDENT AT 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


To promote the idea, which had its beginning 
in 1920 in the work of the late Professor Colvin, 
of providing opportunity for the exceptional 
student, Brown University has drawn up plans 
for the establishment of an honors school. 





Students will be admitted to the schoo! at H 
entrance and at later times up to the beginning di 
of the junior year. Freshmen and sophomores I 
will have two electives each year, the number ( 


of required courses will be reduced to six and 
one of the courses of the freshman and one o! 
the sophomore year will be a pre honors course, 
according to the proposals for the honors sehoo! 

It is also proposed to have a foreign languay 


requirement for all candidates for final hon 


rs; 
to prescribe fewer courses or subjects at on 
time for honor candidates and to limit them to 
one course each year outside the field of ho: 
works, 

In setting forth the proposals the Committ 
on Academic Honors points out that Brown was 
the first university in the country to diseri: 
nate between honor students and regula: 
dents on the basis of a different progra 
work, the first to introduce into America: 
lege usage the English and Canadian princi; 
of the special honors course and that by) 
arrangement for supervision of honors © 
and for final general examinations Brow 
showing other institutions how the advantag 
of the Harvard tutorial and Princeton prece; 
torial systems may be obtained for excep! 
students without prohibitive expense. 

“The foundation principle of Brown's « 
procedure,” says the report of the com: 
“should be differentiation in the treatment 
the average student and the student 
exceptional, either in ability or in serious: 
of purpose and ambition. The ereation « 
honors school will promote the carrying « 
this differentiation of treatment. It will 
to develop an honors tradition whereby) 
student of brilliant achievement has that nr 
nition among his fellows and that opening 
opportunities in life which are the rewar 
the brilliant student in England and in Fra: 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue honorary degree of doctor of science 
conferred upon William Wallace Campbe! 
president of the University of California, at th 
recent commencement exercises of Columbia 
University. President Murray Bartlett, 












16, 1928] 






College, Geneva, N. Y., received the 
f doetor of sacred theology, and the 
\lbert C. Fox, president of St. Xavier 


(‘ineinnati, received the degree of doe- 









P. Graves, New York state commis- 





education, was the reeipient of an 





degree from Alfred University on 





He delivered the commencement 







un A. H. Kerru, Pennsylvania state 
dent of publie instruction, has been 






honorary degree of doctor of peda 





lemple University, Philadelphia. 





s H. Morean, since 1914 president 





College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 





No successor has been appointed. 





itp L. Wenpr, dean of the school of 





ind physies at the Pennsylvania State 





is been promoted to be assistant to 





ent of the college. He has relin 





position as director of the Battelle 





Institute for seientifie and industrial 






Columbus, Ohio, which he was to 
non July 1. 







L.. Parks, for nine years professor of 





University of Missouri, has been 





ean of the law school at Missouri to 






mes B. MeBaine, who has accepted 





tment at the University of California. 







rate University, Dr. Donald A. Laird 





promoted to be head of the depart 





psychology and education. 





es kK. Pras, of the University of Iowa, 





appointed research professor of edu 





+} 


e University of Arkansas 






©. Troru, of the University of Illinois, 






luet courses in high-school administra- 





upervision and the psychology of the 





chool subjects at the summer session 





University. 






eLLOR FE. H. Linney, of the Univer- 





Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, has an 





| the following appointments at the uni- 





H. FE. Chandler, city superintendent of 





it Junction City, Kans., to be assistant 





r of education, director of the appoint- 
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ments bureau and assistant to the director of the 
summer session; E. M. Belles, who was assistant 
professor of education from 1924 to 1927, and 
who has spent the past year studying at Har- 
vard, to be assistant professor of education; 
Charles M. Baker, since 1919 assistant librarian 
at the University of North Carolina, to be direc- 
tor of libraries, to succeed E. N. Manchester, 
who has become director of libraries at Ohio 
State University. Resignations include: T. J. 
Smart, assistant professor in the bureau of 
school research, who goes to the Federal Bureau 
of education; Harry Helson, assistant profes- 
sor of psychology, who goes to Bryn Mawr; 
F. A. Riedel, assistant professor of education, 
who goes to the Kansas State Teachers College 


at Pittsburg. 


Proressor J. S. P. Tariock, chairman of the 
department of English at Harvard University, 
has accepted an appointment in the University 
of California, beginning January, 1929. He 
was professor of English philology at Leland 


Stanford University from 1915 to 1925. 


H. M. Tarpy, superintendent of schools at 
Glenrock, Wyoming, has accepted a position in 
the mathematics department of the University 


of Colorado. 


Dean Ropsert R. Fieet, head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics and for twenty-five years 
a teacher at William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo.; Dr. Harry G. Parker, head of the chem- 
istry department and for thirty-seven vears a 
member of the college faculty, and Dr. Lorenzo 
D. Weyland, for nine years a member, have 
been dismissed by the president, Dr. Harry C. 
Wayman. The dismissal, it is said, is due to a 


Modernist-Fundamentalist conflict 


Hereert CHartes ELMer, professor of Latin 
at Cornell University, is retiring this June after 
forty years of continuous service to Cornell. 
This summer he will lecture at the Linguistic 
Institute, held under the auspices of the Lin 
guistie Society of America, at Yale University, 
from July 9 to August 17. 

Lester K. Ape, dean of the State Teachers 


College, West Chester, Pa., has accepted the 
principalship of the State Normal School at 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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Ivan G. Situ, principal of Holten High Dr. WrtuiAM Lyon Puevps, professor of Ey 
School, Danvers, Mass., has been appointed glish at Yale University, will be the commence. 
superintendent of schools at Danvers, to succeed ment speaker at the Smith College exercises oy 
John C. Anthony, who, on July 1, becomes su June 18. 

rl » >» * se s > g ° Z S i . . . ' 
perintendent of schools at Dedham. Mr. Smith Avery ALnert Suaw, president of Deniso 


is to be succeeded by Cornelius F. Dunn, who University, Granville, Ohio, has been award 
SIL, » ’ S < awarded 


+ has been submaster at Holten for the last ten LL.D 


an at the commencement exercises of 


a Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., where he 
O. F. Barnarp has been chosen superinten- delivered the commencement address. 

dent of schools in Atchison County, Kansas, to Proressorn Freperic A. Oca, chairma 

. : ° nt} Ss: CRP ai. my, Chi Ani Of the 

succeed Miss Ada 8 , 7 : . 
eceed Miss Ada Smith. department of political science at the Universit 


Henry P. Stearns, 2d, teacher of history at Of Wisconsin and editor of the American P 


. . wl S "me "“e ‘ rive " rary 
the John Burroughs School in St. Louis, has ¢4! Science Review, was given the honorary d 
been appointed to the faculty of the Taft sree of doctor of laws at the commencement 
School, Watertown, Connecticut. exercises of De Pauw University on June 1) 


Apram R. Brveacner, president of the New 
York State College for Teachers, has gone | 


1 


Tue Princeton, N. J., Board of Education 
has decided to retain the services of Miles G. 


Thompson and Miss Kate A. Clayton as acting Europe, where he will represent the co 


principals of the senior and junior high schools the pedagogical congress to be held in Ber! 
for the coming year. The board had earlier "der the auspices of the International Feder 
planned to abolish the posts of acting principal. “0" 0! Teachers’ Associations. He will 


ships, and to employ one full-time executive leading educational institutions in Germany ar 


principal, but public sentiment caused postpone England. 
ment of the step. Dr. W. F. Book, chairman of the departmer 
Joun A. ENt2, principal of the Southwestern ©! psychology and philosophy in Indiana | 


. ’ . rel as + ' ray 1 7 
State Normal School at California, Pennsy] versity, has returned from a tour aro 


; eld ' . » hie . at Indiar 
vania, for the last nine years, has presented world. He will resume his work at Indi 
his resignation September. Dr. Geo. S. Snoddy was act 
chairman of the departm« nt in Dr. Bool 
CotoneL Joun D. Briuuineas has resigned as cence 
principal of the Webster School, Cambridge, ; : 
Dr. STONEWALL ANDERSON, ceneral s 
of the Board of Edueation of the Met! 
Episcopal Charch, South, died on June &, 


sixty-five years. From 1902 to 1910 Dr. A 


Massachusetts. He has been connected with 
the Cambridge schools for nearly fifty-three 


vears and has served as headmaster of the 


P Webster School for more than fifty vears. ’ ‘ 
a ha son was president of Hendrix ¢ ollege, ¢ 
Dr. Max Mason, who recently resigned the Ark 
pec of the University of Chicago, de- Tue Reverenp James A. MuLuen, dk 
res » commence! t oration at Sw: - ’ ’ . ’ 
livered the comme nent oration at Swarth St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, and 


ann Callens Cusastiennwe Py = Jame ; 
ER SS See, FS, an eee ¢ 1907 to 1924 dean of Holy Cross College, \ 


Dr. James L. McConaveny, president of  cester, Mass., died on June 5, at the age of 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., de- eight years. 
livered the commencement address at St. Ste- Ture Reverenp Tuomas J. Barrett, p" 
phen’s College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.,on sor of ethies at Fordham University, di« 
June 12. June 9, at the age of fifty-eight years. 
ALEXANDER MerkLesonn, head of the experi- Frepertck Evoene Srrarron, former 


mental college at the University of Wisconsin, and for many years professor of Greek at Farg 
delivered the Phi Beta Kappa oration at the College, Fargo, North Dakota, died on June 4 


University of Chieago on June 7. at the age of eighty-one vears. 
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of Roselle, 


eco! d year 


ol 
ea 


lth o 


vocational 


J 


died on June 5, aged seventy- 


N 
in the New York 
or thirty-five years and 


was pres dent of the New York 


who after fifty years 


+» Te- 


J 
City 


until 


Association, died on June 5, 


conterence tor 


f Pennsylvania will be held 


Park, Pa., from June 28 to 30. 


VERKSI 


} 


his 


, ww ho 
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f 


und Vassar Coll 


eu 


are 


ft of the residuary estate of 


amount to $150,000, 


rece! tly 


members 


‘) then 


of departmen 
4, 


nM) 


La 


1924 


trom 


been 


The salary o 


At 


ift of $40,000 from the f 


nour 


John 


£1 000.000 


’ 


died last month. 


The 


Other 


announced amount to 
faculty 


increase in salary of $100, 


of the Colgate 


ADEMY, Ex ter, 


ol the 


rr rfield, M 


Rockefeller 


od that +} 
n gifts durit 


$250,000 bequ 


£150,000 from the 


fanecor, Mi , al d S50, 
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of Salem, Mas 


t heads has 


set at $10,000 


N 


. 


‘ 
‘ 


been 


f President 


H., 


amily 


25.000 


was 


the 


, has 


ID Rockefeller. Jr.. 


Sines 


the close ol the fis al year, the college has also 
received a fund of $100,000 from F. G. Tall- 
man, Wilmington, Del., to establish a lecture 


fund to bring to the college eminent scholars, 


“nreferabls from abroad.” and a fund of $20,- 


000 from Mrs. William J. Curt 


Tue $1,000,000 mark in the alumni fund of 
Princeton University for iners 
] } 


aries has been passed, according to reeent an 


The goal 


ng faculty sal 


nouncement S? 000,000 


Witrensera Couuece, Springfield, Ohio, has 
S300 000 for the 
id field house, 


recently completed a driv 


building of a gymnasiun 


Bayarp Doper, presid f the Americar 
University of Beirut, touring the 
United States in the interest of a $15,000,000 
endowment fund campaign for the six American 
olleges in the Near East, annor ion June 


1 that 10,100 contributors hav 1 $9,500,000 


to the fund 

Trt Duke Hall oT tizens ) } formally 
presented to Lineo!l I ™h T itv, Cum- 
berland Gap, Tent 
Duke, throu 


This is 


} 


SPerond 
under the 


fessor of libr 7a: 


sitv of Chicago | 
courses bv Professor W \W 
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fessor Frank N. Freeman, of the department 
of education, and by Miss Harriet E. Howe, 
associate professor of library science in the uni- 
This is the first time that the recently 
organized graduate library school of the uni- 
versity has had an opportunity to participate, 
in an official way, in the work of the summer 
In addition to a series of three courses 


versity. 


quarter. 
relating to the problems of library seience 
teachers, Professor Works has made arrange- 
ments for courses in the use of the elementary 
school library and in the use of libraries in 
junior and senior high schools. The work pre- 
sented in these courses will be supplemented by 
practical work in the two libraries of the lab 


oratory schools. 


AN agreement between the University of San 
Mareos and the University of Paris, recently 
signed, establishes a Franco-Peruvian univer- 
sity. The institution “looks toward helping the 
students of each country in the other, toward 
spreading a knowledge of each country in the 
other, and toward a system of exchange pro- 


fessors.”’ 


A pecREE issued by the Ministry of Public 
Instruction at Argentina paves the way to a 
greater development in professional education. 
It creates an advisory committee, composed of 
the president of the Industrial Union of Argen- 
tina, four members of the board of that asso- 
ciation and two representatives to be selected 
from the fathers of the pupils attending the 


national technieal schools. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MOVE- 
MENT IN OREGON 


VocaTIONAL and educational guidance at Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis, has developed dur- 
ing the past few years into a three-phase pro- 
gram: personnel direction of college students 
through freshman week and the various tech- 
nical schools, guidance conferences for high- 
connection with the annual 
educational the 
county conferences conducted by college special- 
ists in cooperation with the county superinten- 


dents of schools and the principals of the sev- 


school students in 


exposition on campus, and 


eral high schools involved. 
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Commenting on this program in its applica. 
tion to high-school students and entering fres) 
men, Superintendent H. E. Inlow, of Pendletoy. and 
president of the Oregon State Teachers Aco Bur 
ciation, characterized it as the most constructiy, 
movement ever undertaken in Oregon for ty 
guidance of young people in preparing the: 
selves for a life career. Professor W. VM. Pr. 
tor, of Stanford, an expert in the field of ¢ 
dance, stated that the college, through this 
gram, had done more, he believed, in the way 


guidance up to and including freshman wee) 


than other institutions, many of which | 
more effective programs for the college year 

Starting with the all-college expositior 
1924, demonstrations and exhibits put or 
students illustrating the work of the vari 


technical courses were supplemented | 
ferences in guidance conducted by expert 
other institutions. These were attended by 
gates from two thirds of the high schoo! 
state, the students being accompanied by one 
two faculty people, usually those most int 
and vocational g 


in student activities 


These conferences for students—men and 
having separate group gatherings—and for ! 
ulty people, together with the individual « 
ences and scientific tests administered at t 
lece, excited such general interest that 
conferences were requested. Hence a series 
vocational guidance conferences have be« 
ducted in various counties throughout the stat 
and others are in prospect. Thy 
dance program thus reaches directly man) 
dreds of high-school students in Oregon, 
dition to the five or six hundred delegates w! 


have contact with the educational exposit 


many 


Corvallis. 
Conferences have been repeated this year 


Union and Columbia counties, and inaugurate: 
in Josephine, Jackson, Tillamook, Desehute 


Klamath and Lake counties. Others have be , 
requested and will be arranged as the collec kp 
staff is able to care for them. Dean J. I 
Jewell, School of Vocational Education; Ir. : 
F. Bursch, associate professor of educatiw' \ 


Nolen M. Irby, associate professor of psycho 
ogy; H. S. Rogers, dean of the school of ne 


neering; Florence Blazier, professor of how’ 


economies education, and Dr. U. G. Dubach, dea 
of men, and Dr. Kate W. Jameson, dea’ 


women, have conducted the conferences. 

















itline program ol guidance lor Oregon 
hools, supplemented by specimen tests 
rief bibliography, was prepared by Dr. 
_and, following its discussion at a confer- 
high-sehool faculty delegates, was cir- 
to the high schools. 
¢ the basic principles of this guidance 
the fact that guidance must be a 
process; that there are three parties 
ed with the problem, the stadent, organ- 
ety and the parents; and that under 
conditions the school is the most re- 
factor so far as the application of 
methods to guidance is concerned. 
ential elements include: some person 
guidance and personally interested 
high-school boy and girl; an accurate 
f the individual’s resources and liabili- 
accurate analysis of occupations and 
ing requirements; well-organized, 
personnel records; courses with try- 
cance, and a good hbrary descriptive 


it. Jewell, in conducting the confer- 
two or three fundamental questions 
ch he helps young people to find out 
lileetions. The first is this: Do you 
ork for a salary or on commission? 
1 line dividing many occupations. It 
the student with the problem of 
disposed to play safe or take a 
Ilis second question is this: Do you 
vith things or with people? Other 
ree a decision as to whether the 
ntent to seek only financial reward 


er values—-human service and ethi 


ZeL_tTa F. Ropenwoup 


COREGON 


DISCUSSION 


EXAMINATIONS AND EDUCATION 


T writer’ brings to the forefront again 
ness and validity of examinations as a 
of evaluating the work of students. 
the newer type of examination pos 
rreater usefulness than the traditional 


{ testing the work of the student surely 


AND Society, May 12, 1928, pp. 571 
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depends on what one expects to obtain from an 
examination. 

Of recent years efforts are being made to 
make of teaching a science. Alert educators 
feel that the methods employed by a competent 
physician in treating cases can with profit be 
used in teaching. The new procedure is pre- 
dicted on the assumption that the teacher must 
know something of the mental resources of the 
student taking a course before the student em- 
barks upon it. A mere array of marks secured 
from other courses will not meet the needs of 
the efficient teacher. By tests of one sort or 
another the teacher determines what introduc- 
tory foundations he must lay for the proper 
development of a course. Tests given from 
time to time reveal to the teacher the points of 
view and progress of the class members. This 
knowledge alone enables him to modify the 
handling of teaching materials in order to secure 
satisfactory results. In actual practice, no 
competent doctor would think of prescribing 
hard and fast treatments and then waiting long 
periods of time before giving a “final” to see 
what the results would be. Yet teachers at all 
levels of instruction are often guilty of relying 
almost entirely on a rather searching semester 
examination for evidence in fixing final marks. 
The writer would not necessarily dispense with 
the final examination, but a more frequent 
check-up is absolutely important in most courses 
if these courses are to have proper direction 
Too many college teachers have been relying on 
stale notes and lectures when new and vital 
materials need to be injected into instructional 
efforts. A searching examination at the close of 
a course will doubtless tell whether the student 
should or should not have creditable marks. 
But for the unfortunate ones the sad news comes 
too late. For them the instruction has been 
futile and their time has been wasted. It ought 
to be possible long before a course ends to in- 
form the student whether he can with profit 
continue with it. 

The newer type examinations were devised 
because rather wide fields of knowledge could be 
covered with an appreciable economy of time. 
Their proponents perhaps have been too en- 
thusiastic in praising these newer examinations, 
but their widespread use attests to their merits. 
It is likely that the wise teacher will make use 
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of all legitimate means to measure the progress 
of those whom he instructs. 

Large classes in recent years have caused 
harrowed professors to employ readers for their 
classes. The reader checks over all papers and 
assigns grades while the professor is left with 


The ad- 


vantages from this sort of an arrangement cer- 


the single task of giving his lectures. 
tainly are not to the students. Even a clever 
protessor greatly weakens his instruction when 
he tails to have a personal, first-hand knowl 
A mark 


has 


edge of how each student ts reacting. 


opposite the name of the student which 


been placed there by some reader will not suf- 
fice to give any vital qualitative information. It 
has always been possible to find out that stu- 
dents do not know as much as we want them to 


know. It has not been so easy to explain why 


they do not possess adequate mastery of them 


courses. The ever vexing probl m has been to 


make the instruction significant in the painful 


process of releasing the human intellect 


The exigencies of the particular teaching si 


uation should serve as a guide in the selection 


ot appropriate tests ecientine teaching can 


come oO! ly when teachers use the slime care in 


instructional procedures and in the serutiny of 


Final 


results as painstaking scientists employ. 


results emerge in individual readjustment and 


changed outlooks. Semester marks will prob 
ably take care of themselves, in most instances, 
if teaching is done as skilfully as it should be. 
Such teaching is dependent, to a marked degree, 
knowledge 
student in his quest for enlightenment and in 


tellectual 


on an intimate of the progress of the 


sel f-mas 
A. V. LocKHART 


ILLINOIS 


QUOTATIONS 
THE STUDENT IN BUSINESS 


40,000 young men 
the 
ranks of 


TWENTY thousand of the 


now in process of 
craduating the 
This fact is an important one for business, for 


Ame rican college Ss are 


will enter business. 


the colleges and, last but hardly least, for those 


“coveted 


who hope to possess the 


possess or 
sheepskin.” 
There was once a belief that business looked 


askance at college graduates. If such an att 
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tude ever existed, it certainly exists no longer 
As is well known, business—and especially big 
business—yearly about this time has its scouts 
at the principal seats of learning on the look 


And the very 


men employed each vear 


out for promising material. 


numbers of college 

would show distinetly where the preferencs 
This question has been amply answered. Bu 

another myth has also grown up which may 


well bear refuting. It is that, while business 


has learned to love the college man, it gives : 
preference to the good student—ain fact, wi 
rather have men who had not taken boo 
lectures too seriously, men who had shown or 
average records in college. 

The myth still widely 


persists, chic 


because business has had no 1 


haps, 
making up its own mind on the subject. It 
necessary for business men to find out 
tionship between records made in ¢ 
desirable for bot t 


future success. It is 


illeges and the college men to know 
t is the good student, the average 
mayhap, the foot of the class wh 

commercial and industrial pu 

In order to get an answer, the A 


Telephone and Telegraph Company 


ent engaged in a comprehensive res 


Harper's tor May, Walter S. Gifford, t 
ot the Bell S\ article maki 
the results of this statistica 
The figures appear to show, beyond r 
who was a good 


doubt that the man 


collezve made a better record hi 
the one who stood low in his classes, | 
ciple remains still to be confirmed b 
investigation. But it seem kely that 
popular myth will in the end be 
exploded, 

This study, based upon the records . 


colleve men, does not indicate, of cour 
chance wi 

What 
is that he has less chance than the 


and that the good student stands in k 


the student has no 


making good in business. 


poor 


of making a failure than the poor one 
that fort 


per cent. of the men who had stood am 


It was found, for instance, 


upper third in scholarship rank stood 


highest third salary group. Only twen! 


thy r 
ui i 


per cent. who were in the middle of 
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salary group and only twenty-two 
of those who were in the lowest third 
classes. These figures can not be lack- 
nilieance. 
ore striking is the situation if the 
tenth in seholarship and the highest 
group be considered. As Mr. 
nts out 
man in the highest tenth in scholarship 
not one chance in ten, but nearly 
ten, of standing in the highest 
The man in the lowest third in 
the other hand, has, instead of one 
ne in twenty two of standing 


ns lary. 


e Phi Beta Kappa key may yet 
ced upon as the best instrument 
ts of business success, 

s research and other studies 

ss follow seem to dispose ade 
vhich has been bad for busi- 
the llege The question, 

nt scholars? may confidently 
affirmative. And the an- 

rse question, which more than 
nically asked, Should students 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger 


REPORTS 
COMMONWEALTH FUND FEL- 
LOWSHIPS 


r Was made in London on 
award of Commonwealth Fund 
twenty-three honors graduates 


| Colonial universities. 
ps, established in 1925 by the 
th Fund of New York, of which 
irkness is president, enable British 
pursue a course of study 
(merican universities and to 
through the United States 
t summer vacation. This is the 
award and, ineluding the pres 
tees, eighty-five British students have 
e fellowships. They have come 
h universities of Belfast and Cork, 
niversities of Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
nd St. Andrews, the Welsh universi 


\berystwyth and Swansea, the English 


universities of Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, 
Durham, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Oxford and Reading, and the Colonial universi- 
ties of Adelaide, New Zealand and Tasmania. 
Their fields of study have been widely diversi- 
fied, ineluding such subjects as physics, chem- 
istry, medicine, history, archeology, architec- 
ture, engineering and education. 

The successful candidates this year will study 
at thirteen universities. Including the new 
appointees, who will begin their work in the 
fall, eighty-five fellows in all have elected to 
work at California, California Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Illinois, Johns Hopkins, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Radcliffe, 
Stanford, United States Bureau of Standards, 
Wisconsin and Yale. 

These fellowships are awarded, not as a re 
sult of examinations, but on the candidate’s 
} 


university and general record, and after a per 


onal interview with the committee of award. 
The honorary chairman of this 

H. R. H. tl rl if Wales 

taken a deep interest in this project an n the 
past has received the fellows before their de 
parture tor America. The chairman of the 
committee is Sir Walter Buchanan-Riddell, 
prineipal, Hertford College, Oxford. The other 
members are Sir Hugh Kerr Anderson, master, 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge; Lord 
Chelmsford, viceroy of ndis rom 1918 
1921, and first lord of the admiralty, 1924, 
Ramsey Macdonald’ 

quhoun Irvine, prin 

Andrews; Sir Theod 


I 1? 
Armstrong College, 


Nunn, principal, , Day Training 
Of this committee, Sir Walter Riddell, 


Sir James rine { T. Perey Nunn have 


traveled he Unit tates at the invitation 
of the fund and have visited al American 
universities. It is expected that of nbers 
of the committee will vi 
near future 

The new fellows, the universities from which 
they come and their special topies of study in 
the respective American rsit are as 


follows: 
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Cyril D. Forde, London. 


‘*Cultural History of North America from Geo 


University College, 
graphical and Anthropological Viewpoint,’’ at the 
University of California. 


A. Cumming, St. Andrews. ‘‘ Geology, 


George 
Especially Structure and Stratigraphy,’ 
fornia Institute of Technology. 

Roland Wilson, Tasmania, and Oriel College, Ox 
ford. ‘*The Import of Capital,’’ at the University 
of Chicago. 

Alfred C. Light, School of Architecture, London. 
‘*American Architectural Practice in Skyscrapers, 
Columbia 


at Cali 


Hotels and University Planning,’’ at 
University. 
Malfroy, New Zealand and Trinity 


**Causes of Difference between 


Jules O. J. 
Hall, Cambridge. 
the American and English International Jurists,’’ 
at Columbia University. 

Agnes M. Whitson, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 
‘*Attitude of the West 
Stamp Act,’’ at Columbia University. 

Perey R. Crowe, London School of Economies 
‘*Economic Interdependence of the United States 


Indian Colonies to the 


’? at Cornell University. 


and Canada, 
Erie R. Linklater, 


Development of the Post-Elizabethan Comedy, 


Aberdeen. ‘‘ Evolution and 


’” at 
Cornell University. 

Wilfred P. Barrett, St. 
bridge. ‘‘ Relation 
His Poetry,’’ at Harvard University. 

Arthur F. B. Cooke, Magdalene College, Cam 
‘*‘ Jurisprudence,’”’ at Harvard University. 
‘*Strength of 


Johns College, Cam 


between Poe's Reading and 


bridge. 
Norman Peter Inglis, Liverpool. 

Materials and Fatigue of Metals,’’ at the Uni 

versity of Illinois. 
Catherine C. Steele, St. 


Chemistry with Reference to Optical Activity,’’ at 


Andrews. ‘‘ Organic 
the University of Illinois. 

Hugh Graham Soulsby, Armstrong College, Dur 
ham. in the Nine 
teenth Century with Reference to Freedom of the 
and Rights of Neutral in Time of 
War,’’ at Johns Hopkins University. 

George E. Taylor, Birmingham. ‘‘The Ex 
pansion of the United States from the Spanish 
War to the Great War,’’ at Johns Hopkins Uni 


‘* Anglo-American Relations 


Seas Powers 


versity. 
John M. Robertson, Glasgow. ‘‘Organie Chem 
istry,’’ at the University of Michigan. 
Dick G. White, Christ Church, Oxford. 
ean History,’’ at the University of Michigan. 
Robert College, Durham. 
‘*Physieal Chemistry, 
Dorothy M. Emmet, Lady Margaret Hall, Ox- 
ford. ‘*The Philosophy of Religion,’’ at Rad 


** Ameri 


Spence, Armstrong 


’? at Princeton University. 


cliffe College. 
Robert H. Angus, Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
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bridge. ‘‘ Protection of High Voltage and Fp, 

trie Traction Systems,’’ at Stanford Universit, : 
Walter R. Crocker, Adelaide and Balliol () 

lege, Oxford. ‘‘The Policy of the United Stato 

in the Pacifie since the Acquisition of the Phil; 

pines,’’ at Stanford University. 


Herbert L. Elvin, Trinity Hall, Cambridg 
** Poetry and Propaganda,’’ at Yale University 
Alexander J. Kellar, Edinburgh. ‘ Foreign 


Policy of the United States with Reference to thy 
Monroe Doctrine and the League of Nations,’’ 9 
Yale University. 

Edith E. B. Thomson, St. Andrews. ‘‘ Comme; 
cial Relations of Seotland and America during the 
Eighteenth Nineteenth Centuries,’’ at Ys 


University. 


and 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE STATUS OF THE STATE COLLEGE 
TEACHER PLACEMENT BUREAU 


Teacuer placement service of one } 


tr 


another is given in all institutions 


teachers. This may vary from voluntee: 
tion by members of the faculty to that ¢ 
appointment bureaus requiring the ful 
of several Little publicity ha 


given the work of teacher placement, a’t! 


persons. 


interest has been found recently in expand 
What | 


sions institutions are making in this dire 


and inereasing the service given. 


are of interest to all engaged in educatio: 
To find the exact present developmen! 
teacher appointment bureau, a quest 
was sent to every state university, la 
college, state teachers’ college and stat« 
school in the United States. This asked spect! 
questions regarding office personnel, annu 
propriations for salaries and maintena: 
college education of the director, the number 
candidates registered, the number plac 
number not placed, the amount of office assist 
ance received and the percentage of sehoo! tune 
spent by the director in actual appointm 
bureau service. The answers covered tle 
September, 1925, to September, 1926. Kepor' 
of varied completeness came from 245 seclv 
Reports were easily divided into three group 
based appointment 
bureau work. 


provisions for such work. 


upon emphasis given to 
Forty-seven schools reported ! 
In forty-thre cases 


work 


no definite bureau was in existence, tl 
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TABLE II 


HELD BY THOSE 


» by some officer of the institution. 


DEGREES DigecTing TEACHER 


t number, 143, or 61.5 per cent. of the 


ting, maintain definite bureaus to care PLACEMENT 


lemands of those employing teachers. 


three schools rendering service Degree held N f cases Percentage 


ther hool officials report the follow- A.B. 20) or B.S. (17 


M.A. (62 
Ph.D. 


o engaged: or M.S. (8) 


TABLE I 
or PERSONS 
PLACEMENT DUTIES 


ASSUMING TEACHER 


Total 


The 


sixty-nine 


degrees mentioned were obtained from 


Number of 
institutions 


schools Institutions having the 


largest number of graduates ir work are: 
Pea- 


5, and lowa, 


rvisor of training 


Columbia, 23; 
body, 6; 


Chicago, 9; Harvard, 6; 
Michigan, 5; Wisconsin. 
4. Tabulation as to sex of the individuals in 


charge of appointment bureaus shows 96 (81 
per cent.) 


The 


bureau 


, men and 22 (19 per cent.) women 
registrar 
amount of time given 


to appointment 


duties by those in charge indicates to 
some degree the emphasis riven teacher place 
ment. Estimates of the 


Table III 


perce! tage ot time so 


given are shown i 


TABLE III 


THE PERCENTAGE OF TIME GIVEN BY 
that im forty three of the in APPOINTMENT BUREAUS TO THE 
DUTIES OF THE BUREAU 


appointment bureau duties are 


persons whose major duties and 


re not connected with the teacher Pereentage of 
, 7 ; time given 
rk | hey put prospective empioy 
th prospective teachers as a “side 1— 9.99 
9 00 
nection with alleged more important 19.98 
' 29.99 
Some of thes 


this 


ted by official titles 
99 

doubt nerave ' eervice as . 
in engage in erv ies i 4049.99 

1 urgently as do many who are 60-69 99 


tors of appointment bureaus. Others 100 
re given the appointment bureau re 

for administrative expediency and 
the two or more duties so combined 


itually 


Table III, 


entire time to teacher place ities. OF the 


beneficial. As seen by tors give their 


¢ training of persons in charge 


ent bureau service ranges from that 109 able to give estimates of the 
bv an A.B. to that of a Ph.D. de 
II presents this range 


ble II that, 


percentage ol 


responsibilities, 93 (85.3 


time devoted to thes 
than half their time to 


109 are full- 


per cent.) devote more 
other duties 0) ly 


one sees rouchliv, one thirteen of the 


hreeting teacher placement hold 
e, more than one half have received 
fourth 


B.S 


rees, while more than one 


nted the degree of . 3. oT 


While not 
so stated, the probability is that many of these 
full this 


spring and early summer months, 


time appointment bureau directors 


directors give time to work in the 


pe riorming 
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other duties full time during the remainder otf 
the vear. Since these estimates were made in 
September, when teacher placement duties are 
slack, perhaps the amount of time actually spent 
was somewhat underestimated. 

Table II1 indicates that in five sixths of these 
institutions training teachers, getting the right 


teacher for a position is assumed to be some- 


what of a clerical job or choice, In many ol 
these schools the teacher-training product is not 
large. But several institutions large enough to 


keep one full-time person actively engaged in 


the many phases of real teacher place ment ser- 


vice do not at all a lequatel provide for this 


important service, 
Practically every bureau has one full-time as 


sistant, at least during the rush while 


full-time 


season, 


two assistants are found in _ forty 


bureaus. Part-time and student help is com- 


monly mentioned. 

Due to variations in size of institutions re 
porting, totals in dollars appropriated for each 
somewhat 


Forty 


institutions reported the amounts of ap 


teacher appointment bureau are 


meaningless and difficult of comparison. 
four 
propriations for salaries and maintenance, the 
number of eandidates enrolled with the bureau 
and the number placed from each institution 
Many estimates were given of the percentage o! 
time given by the directors, the amount appro 
priated for maintenance and the number a 
tually placed. Some schools included all recent 
graduates on the number registered, even though 
many already had positions, merely being am 
Others no doubt listed 


as the “number registered” only those who had 


bitious for advancement. 


no teaching position at the time they registered 
the same difficulty 
Opti 


with the burean. There is 


in comparison of the percentage placed. 
mists would feel that many not yet reported 


had been placed. Others would include in the 


1! 


“number placed” all who secured positions by 


any means or agency. 

Apparently no very accurate record of ap 
propriations for appointment bureau work is 
kept in most of the colleges and universities. 
Only sixty-four of the 242 schools replying were 
able even to estimate the appropriations for 


salaries and maintenance in this field, and in 


only forty-four cases was complete information 
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given. “We have no way of estimating,” ws 
the common answer. 

A comparable unit of expenditure for ¢) 
appointment bureau service is the cost per 


didate registered. Table IV shows thi \ 


TABLE IV 
Tue Cost Or APPOINTMENTS Bureau Se 


CANDIDATE REGISTERED 


Appropriation cost per Nur , 
cand date registered “ 


039.99 
029.99 
10-19.99 
0.99 
l- 4.99 

Median cost per registrant: $6.67 


shows a range in approp: 


in terms of candidate registrations ru: 


$42.80 in institution to $1.12 


one 


In the majority of the cases the cost 


tration is between one and te 
median being $6.67. 


The amount of money expended for 
tenance of the appointment bureau va: 
lied 


four schools studied. B 
nance cost is meant those expenses not 
under salary expenditures. These i 


blank forms, 


postage, telephor e and telegraph costs 


penses tor stationery, 


expenses and Any additions made to t 
equipment. It does not inelade su 
overhead as heat, nor probably that o! 
Table V shows t 
per 
while the highest ; 


Most likely _ « 


fifty cents indicate that these costs ar 


local ‘phone service, 
The lows sf 


was twenty 


maintenance cost 
cents, 


The median ran $1.83. 


by other divisions of the institution 
schools the state printer furnishes t! 
under a general assignment of a certa 
of printing. In others the university 
assumes telephone, telegraph and genet 
is difficult how 


tensive service can be rendered by a p! 


to see 


plies costs. It 
bureau at a per registration cost for 


nance below fifty cents. Jecause ma 
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TABLE V Table VI shows that appointment bureau 


BuREAU MAINTENANCE COSTS PER placement costs range from a little over one 
REGISTRATION dollar to nearly sixty dollars. The extremes are 
$58.82 and $1.69. Again, as in considering the 

Number of costs per registrant, it appears that some costs 

institutions have not been included in the lower amounts 


given. A very meager service in the way of 


accumulating and dispensing information con 


1 


cerning candidates is al] that possibly could be 


rendered for $1.69 per perso! placed 

The percentage ot! pla ement by appointment 
bureaus is based upon reported number er 
rolled or registered and t nber reported 
placed These figur 
possibi ities of error 
costs per pla 


actual percen 


! reliable because 
ids of bureaus 
counting 


through 


intere 
Tabi 
P 


than 90 per 


TABLE VI 


rm ports n 


twenty 


count o1 ly those 
those in the field w 
Since in man 

in de man 
teachers, a 

n the various 
refine these fig 


Of the 100] porting intment 


tutions, 


bureaus as defi: 
; enty ’ har 4 . t tue 10 the 
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4 
\ 


service rendered. None reported any charge to he training school is the man who most often 
schools who were also served These 


lees ares for this work, but deans, presidents, re 
ranged from twenty cents to five dollars. One i 


uiis Vv 


ris- 
mn. head ' 

women, heads OL extension ser. 

sehool which charges $5 refunds $2, pre sumably and committees on high-school relat are 

candidates who do not secure positior re of teacher placement 

In one case non-residents pay an ad litional one ‘ifty-two per cent. of those in charge of ap- 

seventh. It is not stated whether this fee | intment bureaus hold master’s deg 


Tees, wl 
charged non-residents ol! the at v ‘re in \ 


hile 
even and twenty per cent hold bache 
attendance at the time respectively 

stitution actual duties of teacher placen take 


one in cha 


‘ ; 
Y cetits 


iunge from $1 


cost per placement ot! 


nt range fror 


placeme nt percentage 


und percentage s are otter 


are, in tl 


appo t 
ities, probably al act as dir 


training school or doing some ten h 


appointment bureau ha 
litiona! 

Little recor 

The cost } 
V1 } Tw 

salary exp 


lates. TI 








